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© so many of us a 
cca} Primrose 1s but a 
primrose, a fallen leaf is 

but a dead thing. In the 
rush of modern life with 
its insistent demands upon 
our time and attention, 
driving ourselves from one 
self-made duty to another. 
we have missed the glory 
of the sunshine, the fra- 
grance of the flowers, the 


beauty and charm and 
joy that are all .about us. 
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The Personal Element in Book Illustration 


AUGUST C. MAHR, PH.D. 


A* a result of the possibility of 
producing goods in large quantities 
by means of highly perfected machinery, 
the so-called civilized nations apparently 
lost in the last century all sense of appre- 
ciation of the superior quality of hand- 
wrought articles. When photography 
was invented a majority of people be- 
lieved that from then on even painting 
and the graphic arts could be dispensed 
with through this mere technical pro- 
cess; for almost everybody was sure that 
it was the exclusive aim of art to copy 
nature. After a few decades it became 
possible even to produce the natural 
coloring on the photographic plate. In 
consequence, more attempts than ever 
before were made to reveal the psycho- 
logical and theoretical foundations of 
artistic creation. 

In fact there had been a tendency in 
art towards the unemotional long before 
photography invented. A_ dry, 
intellectual academicism prevailed in the 


was 


schools of fine arts almost throughout 
the world. It is hard to tell which was 
greater at the time; the lack of original 
production or the efforts to discover the 
aesthetical laws which one must obey in 
order to turn out a real work of art. 
Anxious as they were to prove their 
right to existence, the artists did not 
shrink from denying the very same right 


to the artisans; they haughtily began to 
sever all connections with handicraft, 
since they held the opinion that all its 
efforts could be successfully replaced by 
machinery. 

There is a certain irony implied in the 
fact that in no other period of history 
have artists made so fatal a mistake as 
just in that century, which took a special 
pride in its progress in the direction of 
historical research. If any, the men of 
that era, who were rather scholars than 
artists, ought to have known that just 
in the most significant epochs of artistic 
production there had existed no funda- 
mental difference between arts and 
crafts. They ought to have known that 
even some of the greatest artists who 
ever lived, men like the Van Eycks, 
Botticelli, Diirer, Griinwald, 
would have thought of calling them- 


never 


selves anything but artisans. 

Not until very recently, and due to 
the utter failure of the academic routine, 
many artists of the occidental world 
began to realize the tremendous foolish- 
ness and fatality of the mistake com- 
mitted by the preceding generation. 
Action followed the awakening; a new 
alliance was formed between arts and 
crafts—an unwritten 


treaty in which 


both parties stood on equal terms. 


The artist knew by now that there was 






































no artistic creation possible unless he 
acquired a thorough training in the 
craftsmanship which provided him with 
the material means of visualizing his 
ideas. The development of conditions 
in Germany is especially illustrative of 
the re-establishment of a sound manual 
training in the curriculum of the art 
student. In 1919 a movement in this 
direction was started by the students of 
the academies and schools of fine arts in 
Germany, and regardless of the con- 
servative attitude of most of the 
faculties, an inter-academic meeting of 
the students at Leipzig carried the 
motion that henceforth nobody should 
be admitted to the study of any of the 
fine arts, unless he could give sufficient 
proof of having successfully completed 
an apprenticeship in the craft, a profici- 
ency in which was necessary for any 
accomplishment in his respective art. 

This resolution became the corner- 
stone of a thorough reformation in the 
teaching of fine arts in Germany. It is 
remarkable that a considerable improve- 
ment can be noticed in the qualitative 
output of arts and crafts since the 
resumption of co-operation. 

By his intimate acquaintance with 
every peculiarity of the material chosen, 
the artist of today is enabled to express 
his individuality to a much larger 
extent than the one of vesterday. The 
personal element in the most modern 
creations of art, therefore, is incom- 
paratively stronger than in the preceding 
century. 

The value of the entire artistic 
production of any certain period is truly 
reflected by the manner of illustrating 
books. Long before the time, when 
pictures of any kind could be repro- 


duced by mere technical means, the 
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man who made book illustrations had 
been looked down upon as an artist of 
minor rank—if he was granted the title 
of an artist at all. This discrimination 
orginated during the — seventeenth 
century when the aspirations of all 
artists went in the direction of the 
large- sized, representative wall-painting 
in churches and royal palaces. These 
painters considered it below their 
dignity to busy themselves with the 
troublesome and inconspicuous work of 
engraving steel plates or carving wood 
blocks for the printing of book illustra- 
tions. Thus it happened that engraving 
in steel and wood began to constitute a 
With more or less skill 


the engravers reduced the occasionally 


special trade. 


gigantic measurements of original 
paintings to the small dimensions of 
prints. Many of these men were highly 
respected for their thorough craftsman- 
ship, but were not regarded as artists. 
Since their work was merely imitative, 
it necessarily lacked the charm of the 
personal, which is one of the main 
attractions of original creation. In 
consequence the illustration of books 
was henceforth considered an occupa- 
tion unworthy of a real artist. 

This prejudice was so deeply rooted 
in the common opinion, that with very 
few exceptions even those artists 
especially gifted for making illustrations 
for books shrunk from engraving their 
own plates and wood blocks. They 
furnished mere drawings for the en- 
graver, and it may undoubtedly be 
assumed that even great illustrators like 
Doré or Menzel could have enhanced 
the expressiveness of their wonderful 
designs by a more intimate acquaint 
ance, with, and in consequence, greater 
consideration for the peculiarities of the 
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WOOD BLOCKS HAVI A QUALITY IMPOSSIBLE TO OBTAIN WITH ANY OTHER MEDIUM rhlikky NATURE 
OF WOOD BLOCK WORK REQUIRES A DIRECT, CLEAR-CUT TREATMENT WHICH RESULT» N VIGOROUS 
LIGHT AND DARK EFFECTS 
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material by means of which their 
drawings were reproduced. 

A logical result of the re-established 
alliance between arts and crafts was the 
revival of book illustration as a province 
of original art. As a matter of course, 
the artists limited their efforts to 
illustrating books of the belles lettres, 
because only along that line did they see 
an opportunity of expressing their very 
personal interpretation of an author's 
ideas. From now on it was not the 
subject matter so much which fired their 
creative desire, as the endeavor to give 
utterance to their emotional experience, 
gained from an author’s writings. The 
entire large field of instructive book 
illustration was left undisputed to 
photography and mechanical reproduc- 
tion. 

The graphic artist of to-day, having 
been thoroughly trained in engraving 
and etching, bases his expressional 
effects chiefly on vigorous contrasts of 
light and shade, on the charm produced 
by an individual outline of his design, or 
on both. In many cases it is_ the 
peculiarity of the engraver’s materials 
which determines his choice of a book for 
illustration, because just that book offers 
him an uncommon opportunity of ap- 
plying his favorite technique for an 
emotional utterance, both exhaustive 
and convincing to the highest attainable 
degree. 

Perhaps I have to apologize to the 
reader for having selected as examples of 
modern book illustration a few wood- 
cuts from books illustrated by my 
brother, Karl Mahr at Frankfurt am 
Main, Germany. This was done at the 
request of the Editors of THE ScHoo. 
Arts MaGazINng, who considered his 
work especially adapted to the purpose 





of this article. Besides, I am _ so 
familiar with my brother’s working 
habits and his attitude towards his art, 
that about no other artist could I make 
statements of equal reliability. Wood 
engraving is his specialty; he is one of 
those artists who receive their inspira- 
tion mainly from the material. When a 
book is suggested to him for illustration, 
he sometimes declines to do it for the 
one reason that its emotional qualities 
fail to appeal to his individual tempera- 
ment, which yearns to express itself in 
the style of the woodcut. But if he has 
found a suggestive subject, he plunges 
into his work with a passion which 
allows him no rest, until all the wood 
blocks are ready for the publisher. And 
that means a tremendous amount of 
labor. Sometimes a great number of 
proof-prints have to be made before 
the desired contrasts are worked out as 
clearly as he has them in mind. 

The space available for this article 
permits but a limited number of illus- 
trative examples. I have selected those 
which demonstrate better than others 
the great expressive strength of con- 
trast of which the art of wood engraving 
is capable, and which at the same time 
reveal most of the artist’s personality. 

In all of them the wood cut quality is 
pre-eminent. From the shape and di- 
rection of the lines one can feel the spirit 
of the artist as he chiseled his vigorous 
design into the wood block. This 
method of working if done rightly pro- 
duces a vigor and crispness almost 
impossible to obtain by another medium. 

The page of the battle scene is a good 
example of the vigorous technique. 
Observe with what few lines the rider 


in armor has been made to stand from 
the dark background! 
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Another block, that of the Abbé, also 
shows the crisp effect of light lines 
against a dark ground. 

The humorous page from Gogol, of 
the demon and witch, also is planned 
with a minimum number of white lights. 

On the other hand the scene of the 
execution and the two fighting figures 
are splendid examples of dark design 
against a light ground. Observe in 
these two latter the way the wood cut 
quality has been retained through- 
out! 

Two title pages are also printed as 
examples of the wood cut technique as 
used in the cutting of letters and orna- 
ments. 

It is interesting to observe the re- 
newed activity in artistic wood block 


cutting that has sprung up in the last 
few years. In order to obtain individ- 
uality many advertisers are having their 
announcements illustrated by means of 
wood cut blocks. Print makers are also 
manifesting much interest in wood block 
work, many of their prints being made in 
five to ten colors and each color, of 
course, requiring a separate block. 

Linoleum cutting in the school art 
classes is a good groundwork for wood 
block cutting and may lead some of our 
younger artists to follow up this interest- 
ing work as a profession. 

Acknowledgment is hereby made to 
the publishing firm of Erich Matthes at 
Leipzig and Hartenstein for their per- 
mission to reprint the accompanying 
illustrations. 


Books that Printers Make 


There is no frigate like a book 


To take us lands away 


Nor any courser like a page 


Of prancing poetry. 


This traverse may the poorest take 


With oppress of toil— 


How frugal is the chariot 
That bears the human soul! 
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PAGES DESIGNED FOR THEIR SCHOOL ANNUAL BY THE STUDENTS OF CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, MINNE- 
APOLIS, MINN., UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MISS ELLA M. WITTER. THE INDIAN THEME WAS CARRIED 
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Dry Point Bookplates 


Home MAbDE PRINTS WITH SIMPLE EQUIPMENT 


BENTON COURT 


HE methods of making dry points 

and etchings have been so identified 
with the old masters, and held as one of 
the arts of the elect for so long, that the 
reader must be prepared for an artistic 
shock when I announce that tin cans and 
clothes wringers are part of the equip- 
ment in producing the bookplates which 
are illustrated here. 

I don’t wish to rob the glory that sur- 
rounds the art of Rembrandt and 
Whistler, or to belittle the pleasure that 
comes to all print lovers who enjoy the 
lovely productions of the etcher or dry 
pointist. I wish only to show how any- 
one who loves the print may add to their 
enthusiasm or print-thrills by the use of 
the simplest of materials and a little 
patience, and secure prints for use as 
bookplates, place cards, gift cards, or 
stationery designs. 

To the usual print amateur, the 
difference between a dry point and an 
etching is not noticed, and very often a 
dry point is called a dry point etching. 
As the plate that prints a dry point has 
not been etched, it cannot be called 
an etching. A dry point subject is 
scratched or incised by a needle in the 
metal plate, while an etching subject is 
the result of lines etched into a plate by 
the use of acid. Anyone interested in 
understanding the differences in the 
various kinds of prints, should read over 
and examine the print examples in the 
“Print Methods” portfolio*, by Pedro 


J. Lemos, which explains clearly the 
different types. 

Dry pointists often use diamond 
pointed needles for cutting their subjects 
into the copper plate, while others use 
especially pointed metal needles. These 
are used in cutting or scratching the 
subject onto the metal plate, producing 
a series of grooved lines, being a form of 
freehand engraving. As the needle cuts 
the metal surface, it pulls the metal onto 
the edge, leaving a burr along the edge 
of each line. This burr is counted upon 
when the plate is inked for the printing, 
to hold a portion of the ink in addition 
to the ink in the line, and gives the 
velvety quality, imparting that especial 
charm known only in the dry point. 
Where the dark notes, or velvety por- 
tions are not wanted in the subject, the 
burr is scraped off with a knife edge, and 
the line only registers ink in the print. 

To make the home-made dry point, 
take any piece of smooth metal and 
sketch the subject upon it with a pencil. 
If lettering is to be used, it will be best 
to draw the lettering on a piece of paper, 
and transfer it backward, so that the 
lettering will be in correct reading 
position on the print. Then scratch the 
subject, with quick direct strokes, 
cutting sideways with the point. The 
point may be a heavy needle, a 
sharpened nail, a carpenter’s set point, 
a knife blade point, an ice pick, a phono- 
graph metal needle set in a handle, 


* Published by The Davis Press, 44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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A side flat stroke- 
with the point 
will produce 


An up-and-down 
stroke will 
result in a 
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The plate is inked with a 
brush or small pad of cloth 














The surply ink is removed 
with a larger pad of 
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Felt — 
Covering Paper» may be- 
Paper ——___~> printed 
Metal Plate—— th h 
Heavy Cardboard — roug 
a 

wringer 
A PLATE OF WORKING INSTRUCTIONS. GIVING THE NECESSARY STEPS IN PRODUCING THE 
DRY POINTS DESCRIBED THIS WAY OF MAKING PRINTS IS BOTH EASY AND FASCIN ATING 
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BOOKPLATE PRINTS MADE FROM DRY POINT PLATES. NO. 1 IS FROM A GALVANIZED PLATE; NO. 2 
AND NO. 3 ARE FROM THIN ZINC PLATES; NO. 41S MADE ON A THIN SHEET OF LEAD. ANY THIN SHEET 
OF METAL WILL SERVE THE PURPOSE 
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DRY POINT BOOKPLATES 





scissor point, in fact any point that will 
scratch the metal surface effectively. 
The metal may be zine, brass, copper, 
aluminum, tin, or a piece of celluloid 
may be used. lines may be 
scratched in the metal where needed, 
and lines may be added as the printing 
progresses where changes are needed. 
Lines that wanted, may be 
burnished or polished down with the 
round part of a spoon handle, or the 
smooth metal end of a knife handle. 

To ink the plate, use burnt umber, 
Vandyke brown, burnt sienna, or black 
tube oil paints and brush the color over 
the entire plate, rubbing it well into the 
lines. The extra paint should be rubbed 
off with a stiff cloth. 
or similar cloth is good to use, and may 
be rolled into a small ball and held in the 
hand for the purpose. Careful rubbing 
of the ink on the plate will leave ink in 
every line, and the right amount on the 
plate surface around the lines. If the 
ink is too soft, it will come off too freely; 
if too hard, it will not go into the lines. 
Linseed oil should be used to soften it, 
if too thick, and when too soft, it should 
have more stiff paint added. Printer’s 
ink is very good to use, or the best ink is 
engraver’s ink, such as is used to print 
copper engraved cards and invitations. 
Such materials are easily secured at any 
Do not think, 


Slow 


are not 


Mosquito netting 


printers’ supply house. 
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NO MAN CAN LEARN TO ENJOY LIFE UNTIL 
LEARNS TO 


however, that these inks are absolutely 
necessary, for I have seen good prints 
made with ordinary house paint, and 
one party used ordinary black grease 
to print with. 

The paper to use should be a soft thin 
paper, or a thick blottery, pulpy paper, 
which will take moisture easily. When 
using thin papers, such as Japanese 
papers, the sheet should be laid against 
a heavier piece of Ordinary 
manila paper is good for such use. All 


paper. 


papers should be slightly damp when 
making dry points or etching prints. 
This is so that it will press into the lines 
of the plate and draw the ink onto the 
paper. 

To print the ink plate, it is placed on 
a cardboard that will fit through the 
wringer. the plate the damp 
paper is placed (right surface toward 
the inked plate). Over this, a piece or 
two of flannel or felt is laid, and this 
is turned through the wringer. The 
wringer should be screwed down hard, 
to produce a tight 
ing so as to make a good print. Then, 
you remove the packing after it has 
gone through the rollers, remove the 
print, ink the plate over, and do it 
again. 


Over 


squeeze in the print- 


Find a 
piece of metal, if it is nothing more than 
acan cover, a sharp nail for a cutter, 
and make your own bookplates. 


Easy and lots of fun. 
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ENJOY HIS WORK 
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The Handwriting Problem 


FRANK B. LEMOS 


UR writing or lettering has a 

history which dates back more 
than five thousand years; as far back as 
the time when the ancient Egyptians 
did the picture writing or hieroglyphics 
which in time developed into representa- 
tive forms or characters; these charac- 
ters were afterward used and modified 
by the Phoenicians into a more rapid 
form of writing; the Greeks then de- 
signed them into more artistic forms and 
finally the Romans completed and 
perfected their formation, upon which 
the alphabet has ever since been 
founded. 

Up to about five hundred years ago 
when all books and literature were hand- 
lettered, writing had developed into an 
art of much importance. Then came 
the invention of the printing press, 
which caused books to be produced at 
such a high rate of speed that it was not 
long before the  scribe’s profession 
became a thing of the past. 

The letters that have been used in 
our copy books to teach writing or 
penmanship, may be regarded as the 
direct though degenerate descendants of 
a form of writing, called Caroline or 
Carlovingian and used by scribes 
throughout Europe in the eighth and 
ninth centuries. 

For some years the teaching of hand- 
writing in the schools has seen the 
experimenting of many different styles 
and methods. Now as if all methods 
had been tried in vain, the subject of 
penmanship is given a comparatively 


small amount of attention, if any at all, 
in the school studies. 

The general degeneracy in hand- 
writing has developed to such an 
extent that at present the condition is 
serious. There is a deplorable amount 
of scrawling, writing that seldom fails 
to send the postmaster into despond- 
ency and a letter to the dead letter 
office. 

Institutions or firms who employ 
large numbers of workers, require them 
to “print” or “‘letter’’ 
etc., as otherwise the time wasted in 


their records, 


trying to decipher the illegible script 
of many of their help would amount to 
quite a loss. 

Educators are concerned about this 
condition and after investigation con- 
tend that the script-writing which has 
been taught for many years in the 
schools is responsible for the present 
deplorable writing condition. Many ad- 
vocate the substitution of print-writing 
which more closely resembles the style 
used by the scribes of old, whose manu- 
scripts show that the print form far 
outlives the script form in legibility. 

The use of print-writing with legi- 
bility as one of its good and most im- 
portant qualities, presents another very 
good quality which would eliminate 
many trials for both the teachers and 
pupils of the primary grades. The time 
and effort spent in learning the print- 
alphabet when learning to read, would 
not need to be repeated when learning to 
write the print-writing as is the case in 
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CHARACTERISTICS and ADVANTAGES of thé 
PRACTICAL PRINT-WRITING METHOD 


THE “TOUCH-STROKE’ IS THE CHARACTERISTIC.” 
STROKE: 


mecca CL UM 8 


DIFFERENT ANGLES CAN BE CHOSEN WITHOUT 
DEPARTING FROM THE METHOD: 


oblique, vertical, backwand. 
THE LETTERS CAN BE connected Or 


disconnected. 


on e 
THE £ ANDY IS DOTTED AND THE #15 
CROSSED AS THE WRITER PROCEEDS. 


THE METHOD IS SUITABLE TO DIFFERENT 
STYLES OF PENS: 


stub po intead lettering round 
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PLATE 1. A PAGE SHOWING SOME OF THE MAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF MR. LEMOS’ PRINT- 
WRITING METHOD. THIS SYSTEM TENDS TO A LEGIBLE, ARTISTIC FORM OF HANDWRITING 
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lo be honest to be 
a Gi kind to earn a little 
and Tend alittle less to 


make upon the whole a fam- 
tly happier for tus presence, 


to renounce wher that shall 


he necessary and not there 
without capitulation-above 
all on the same grim condition 


to keep friends with himselF~ 
here ts a task For all that a 
man has of fortitude and 


deli (Lacy. Robert Laivs Stevenson 
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teaching the child the present form of 
script-writing. This condition alone is 
a great advance step 

The study of print-writing would not 
interfere with a subsequent knowledge 
of script-writing; instead, it would make 
connecting link the old 
manuscript and print forms and the 
present script forms and thus insure a 
better letter formation. 

As a result of my observation for 
vears, of the general handwriting condi- 
tions, I have been studying methods 
of developing a definite print-writing 
method. 

This method is so planned that those 
who use it can develop their own in- 
dividuality and still use the method. 
It is based upon rythmic accented down 
which be called ‘“‘touch 
strokes”’ and are shown in Plate 1, to- 
gether with other characteristics of the 
method. 

As a result rapid 
individual letters may 
appear connected but will affect 
their legibility. Thus the method can 
be written with the letters connected 


a between 


strokes may 


the 
be to 


of writing 
caused 


not 








or disconnected without departing from 
the method. 

The “i’s”’ and ‘j’s” are dotted and 
the ‘‘t’s” the 
proceeds, which eliminates the necessity 
of going back in the writing to finish 
those letters. 


are crossed as writer 


Plate 2 shows a page of this method of 
writing on ordinary ruled paper. Notice 
that the written lines have been placed 
between the ruled lines, which give a 


more artistic effect than when writ- 
ten on the ruled lines as is usually 
done. 


A set of twenty-five lessons has been 
arranged in book form to teach this 
method. 
the characteristic strokes and follow up 
with all of the necessary steps to make 


These lessons commence with 


an interesting and fascinating study. 
They are bound to bring gratifying 
results to those who practice the instruc- 
tions given in the book. 

One section of the book also gives an 
outline for arranging courses for teach- 
ing the print-writing in the grades. 

This book is being prepared for the 
press and will be announced later. 
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Bookbinding 


JULIA W. 


HETHER the art of bookbinding 
the of book- 


making, or was a later day effort of 


dates from dawn 


question 
until 


inventiveness, is a 


be 


agreed 


human 


which cannot well answered 


what 
its 


archaeologists are upon 


constitutes a book, and what is 


binding. Recent discoveries have 
proved that the ancient Chaldees had 
enough reverence and regard for their 
inscribed tiles to provide for them boxes 
made of the same substance; and on- 
ward from their time through Jewish, 
Egyptian, Buddhist, and Arabic history, 
we may trace some system by which the 
loose papyrus leaves and palm leaves 
were bound together and protected from 
The Greeks 
adopted the opposite plan of using their 
the binding, 
which consisted of a cylinder of wood, 


danger. and Romans 


manuscripts to protect 


ivory, or gold, often highly ornamented, 
around which the parchment was rolled. 
We need not stop to discuss bookbind- 
ing from archaeological points of view, 
nor does it really matter whether the 
Golden Fleece which Jason took such 
pains to obtain was, as Suidas explains 
in 
of 
at 
Pompeii, seem to be the first approach 
the table book of modern 
although it seems more probable that 


the legend, merely a book bound 
sheepskin. The Roman diptychs, 
which specimens have been found 
to times, 
these boxwood and ivory book covers, 
on which were sculptured the acts of the 
Consuls, in later of the 
Emperors, really led the way to the 


or times 


IS 
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diptychs of early Christian pictorial art, 
rather than to the art of leather book- 
binding as now practiced. 

However interesting these questions 
may be to the antiquarian, or however 
valuable specimens of this work might 
be to collectors, so far as its application 
to the wants or tastes of our day they 
are valueless. The sculptor, the ivory 
the 
stainer have each their respective roles 


carver, the goldsmith, and wood 
as artists, and different objects in view 
from the bookbinder, who, though he 
may be an admirable artist, must first 
of all be acraftsman. We will then pro- 
ceed to the days when printed books 
began to be circulated, and the need of 
some sort of protection for the sheets 
was felt, as it still frequently is by those 
who have to watch over the fortunes of a 
stitched volume, such as is daily met 
with in many countries. In passing, 
we may say on the very general dis- 
regard for externals, as far as relates to 
their books, which was shown by the 
very monks who gave up their lives to 
the ornamentation of the inside of their 
books. 

Perhaps the oldest bound book known 
is the volume of the Pandects, now in 
the 


which is always shown to visitors who 


Laurentian Library at Florence, 


The binding, 
ascribed to the sixth century, is of wood 


make inquiries to see it. 


covered with red velvet, with silver 
but the of 


antiquity is remarkably weak, and of 


ornaments; evidence its 


works of a much later period we are not 
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sure of their 
examples 


bindings, as only rare 
handed down. 
There are to be found in many European 


have been 
libraries books or manuscripts enclosed 
in covers of which the work belongs 
to a well-ascertained period, and these 
covers, originally in carved wood or 
ivory, subsequently became the settings 
or frames for precious stones, engraved 
gems, etc. In most cases the book is 
subordinate to the binding, and it was 
not until the revival of learning that 
binding in its present sense, and as the 
necessary adjunct of the book, its pro- 
tector and preserver, arose. It is possi- 
ble that from having once occupied a too 
exalted position, it was for a moment 
degraded too low. 

The pigskin covers which were nearly 
universal throughout Italy in the four- 
teenth century, and which probably was 
the true starting point of our modern 
bookbinding, were manufactured by 
men who had little claim to the name of 
artists; however, from their work we 
can begin to trace bookbinding. The 
plain pigskin, stamped with the dolphin, 
gives place to brown calf, to which gild- 
ing and blind tooling are successively 
applied. The latter at first was in the 
form of a few dots, but the rope-like 
patterns Then followed 
gold-tooling and with it the taste for 
The who 
and this 
description of work are unknown to us. 
Morocco 


soon came. 


elaborate artists 


their 


designs. 
gave time talents to 
became the favorite 
leather, and the skillful dyers of Venice 
were able to impart to it almost every 


soon 


variety of tint and color. In _ the 
British Museum may be seen a few 
noble relics of a famous collection 


some in rich 
brown, and others in deep red; one is in 


some in olive morocco, 
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citron morocco with a border of myrtle 
twigs and butterflies intermixed with 
daisies, all in gold 
This splendid 

although it is hundreds of years old. 


delicate tooling. 


book is In condition 

The love of bookbindings, if not of 
books, in France was probably trans- 
planted from Italy by Francis I. 
Grolier, the 


Jean 
founder of the French 
School of ornamental binding, was him- 
self of Italian extraction, and had long 
Milan 


he came to France in 


been a resident of and Rome. 


When 


devoted himself to the encouragement 


1535, he 


of books and bookbinding. Many 
wonderful books still remain, hand 
tooled by this famous man. It is a 


known fact that he was the first to 
letter the title of his books on the back, 
suggestive of the fact that at that time 
books were becoming sufficiently nu- 
merous to necessitate their being placed 
The 
France (famous the world over) and the 


on shelves. Grolier Society in 
Grolier Society of America has done 
much to promote the art of bookbinding 
in this country. 

A little later a fashion of rich velvet 
bookcovers set in, this about the time of 
Henry III of England. Many speci- 
mens of this period are to be seen in the 
British Museums. 

Soon bookbinders began to share the 
distinctions awarded to other grades of 
literature, for we read of some being 
sent to the Bastille, others being put in 
the pillory, and one at least who was 
hanged. By way of compensation the 
post of Bookbinder to the King became 
an acknowledgment of the benefits the 
craft was conferring upon society. 

In Germany the old use of knobs and 
metal clasps was retained until quite 
close to the sixteenth century, and even 
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wooden covers were not altogether dis- 
carded. In Holland and Belgium, book- 
binding made rapid progress and 
stamped leather, calf, vellum, and 
pigskin came into vogue and were 
made the subject of very delicate treat- 
ment. 

Historical records are somewhat 
meagre, and very few genuine specimens 
remain of bookbinding at the beginning 
in England, but in the early part of the 
fifteenth century till late in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, we read of the use of 
silk and velvet for book covers. Leather 
bindings, however, were in use in Eng- 
land as early as the days of Caxton, and 
during the reign of Henry VIII. About 
the time of the reign of George I the 
Grolier Society was formed in England. 

The eighteenth century, which saw 
the decadence of even French binding, 
was according to authorities, the bud- 
ding time of English workmanship. 
Bookbinders of Cambridge and Oxford 
became widely known. Their bindings 
were of two shades of brown leather, 
obtained by sprinkling acid on the skin. 
About the same time the Germans were 
rising in repute and there were many 
workmen of more than average merit. 
Among them is the famous John 
Whitaker, to whom is due the intro- 
duction of beautiful vases, copied in 
their proper colors, instead of gold 
tooling. 

The first exhibition for bookbinders 
was held in England in 1851, and since 


that time bookbinding has made wonder- 
ful progress. 

The peculiar feature of ‘“ boarding”’ 
in bookbinding originated about 1825, 
when cloth covers were introduced in the 
place of drab colored paper. 

In only one country, France, has 
bookbinding been in any sense raised 
to the dignity of an art. In France un- 
doubtedly the best work has been pro- 
duced in an artistic sense, and the indus- 
try still benefits by the prestige it there 
enjoys. Innoothercountry havesomany 
amateurs followed the pursuit of book- 
binding, and in no country have such 
prices been given both for ancient and 
modern specimens of the art. In 
America bookbinding has always been 
looked upon as a trade; and we do not 
produce as many beautifully bound 
books as we should—when we consider 
that America is the greatest book-buying 
nation in the whole world. 

At the present time there are a few 
American women who have in their 
homes all the appliances of the book- 
binding business, and whose hands are 
full of the orders they receive. There 
are few, if any, parts of the work which 
are not quite suitable for women; and in 
its more delicate parts, such as tooling 
and lettering, the fineness of the 
woman’s hand is of the utmost value. 
American people pay high prices for 
beautifully bound books because they 
look upon a well-bound book as a work 
of art 


Oo WE SHOULD BE AS CAREFUL OF THE BOOKS WE READ 


AS OF THE COMPANY WE 
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Letters as Desion Units 
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EDITH JEANNETTE RODDY 


HE idea of design is always a little 
difficult to 
If a flower unit is given them, they are 


present to children. 


inclined to keep too much in mind the 
idea of representation, rather than the 
orderly and decorative arrangement of 
the shapes according to the limitations 
of the problem. 

On the other hand, if the problem is a 
purely abstract arrangement of lines or 
masses, the pupils do not grasp the real 
significance of it, and it does not hold 
their interest and enthusiasm long 
enough to produce satisfactory results. 
And enthusiasm is essential to creative 
effort. 

Let those who have met these difficul- 
ties, try having the pupil take one of the 
initial letters of his own name (or if older 
children, the two letters combined) as a 
unit. This does not tie the mind down 
to representation as does a flower unit, 
yet it holds his interest as a strictly 
Have the 
pupil place the letter or letters within 


abstract problem fails to do. 


a square with the thought of shaping the 
letter more for beauty within the space, 
than for strict adherence to the letter’s 
shape. Then have him keep in mind 


the repeat by putting two or more 


squares side by side, considering carefully 


( 


{ 


the shape of the space where the two 
squares meet. 

After the child has obtained some 
decorative feeling in the design, a 
small mirror held vertically against the 
edge of the square will show the design 
repeated in reverse. The reversed 
letter thus produced helps to carry him 
over the bridge from representation into 
the world of design; and the pattern 
shown by the mirror stimulates his 
interest and he goes to work with re- 
newed enthusiasm. 

At this point the teacher may call 
attention to the importance of the 
spaces as well as the unit in the building 
up of a really fine design 

Successful wood blocks may be made 
and the design repeated as a border for 
curtains, bureau cover, ete., for the 
child’s room. Bags, tiles, boxes, scarfs, 
etc., may be decorated, and such a unit 
gives to the article that very personal 
quality so satisfying to a child. 

The problem may be used as a means 
of pencil or pen practice worked out as in 
the accompanying illustrations; or for 
brush handling, using wash: or it may be 
worked out as a two color problem. 
It presents many varied possibilities, 
and the teacher will readily see how to 
adapt it to the needs of her own class. 


OO 


IT IS THE CLOSE OBSERVATION OF LITTLE THINGS 
WHICH IS THE SECRET OF SUCCESS IN BUSINESS, IN 
ART, IN SCIENCE AND EVERY PURSUIT IN LIFE, 
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Planning a School Annual 
ROBERT 8. HILPERT 


HE co-operation of the art depart- 

ment is annually sought by the 
publishers of the High School Year-book 
to make each annual an artistic, inter- 
esting and successful record of student 
activities. During the first steps of 
planning the work it is customary to 
examine the many exchange annuals 
of years before, ever on the alert for 
ideas. Only too often there are an- 
nuals which should not serve as ex- 
amples for the earnest seeker of ideas. 
These annuals are usually carried out 
entirely by engraving houses using com- 
mercial color plates, inserts and cover 
designs. To the novice, annuals of this 
type make a great appeal, due to their 
superior work, but to the educator they 
oppose the aims of modern education by 
depriving the high school students of a 
project which should be completely 
planned and executed by them. 

A school annual is in essence a diary 
of the school, and diaries should be 
above all else expressions of individual- 
ity. How then can the annual planned 
and illustrated by the commercial en- 
graver justly represent the individuality 
of the students? To offset these ever 
increasing poor examples the writer has 
insisted on an all-student annual carried 
out entirely by the student body with 
the motto ever before them. “In our 
fine arts our aim is creation not imita- 
tion.”’ 

To design illustrations suited for 
reproduction by the zinc-etching process 
requires a special training in pen tech- 


nique as well as a training in drawing 
and design. The general art course of 
the smaller high school cannot be as 
thorough in technique as is possible in a 
four year art course elsewhere. It must 
necessarily aim partly to develop intelli- 
gent standards of aesthetic taste and 
appreciation for utilizers of the products 
of the industries. The art students of 
the small class cannot be expected to 
contribute line drawings for zine etch- 
ings or wash drawings for halftones that 
will compare with the art products of 
larger schools. Yet, due to the imita- 
tion of illustrations in annuals of larger 
schools or colleges, the annuals of many 
small schools are failures. To have 
original work expressive of the school’s 
individuality worthy of reproduction in 
the school annual it is essential to meet 
the level of productive achievements of 
the students in hand. 

Ideally a theme should run through 
the art work of the entire annual. The 
development of an appropriate theme 
for the sectional pages is sometimes 
found in commercially illustrated an- 
nuals. A theme is quite often the key to 
success when related to some character- 
istic of the school or community but 
may be almost ludicrous if unrelated. 
For instance, a commercial theme 
adapting Roman architectural motifs 
was recently offered to a pioneer western 
city. Regardless of the intrinsic beauty 
of each illustration the theme was not 
appropriate to the school or to the 
community. By 


wav of contrast 
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another school in the same state carried 
out the art work successfully in Indian 
motifs appropriate to the community. 
The theme for Techoes (1922) of the 
Saint Cloud High School was based on 
the important local industry of granite 

the city being known as “The 
Granite City.”’ The running heading 
of each page was a line drawing of a 
glimpse of the quarry country with its 
picturesque net work of derricks and 
guy wires silhouetted in the sky. The 
page drawings each repre- 
sented granite plaques with appropriate 
bas-relief groups for each section. The 
granite effect was simulated by spatter 
stipple of India ink and Chinese white. 
Not all art classes in the small high 
school are capable of working together 
and contributing to a group project of 
this type. 

The theme must be developed in a 
medium adaptable to the group 
group varying from 
Some groups acquire the ability to 


sectional 


each 
year to year. 
render an illustration or design in a 
point medium as pen and ink, while 
others may be more proficient in the bold 
masses of tones in rubbed charcoal. 
A medium seldom used for the originals 
of photo-engraving reproductions is 
that of clay or plastic modeling prepara- 
tions. Yet this medium has been used 
successfully for high grade advertise- 
The medium is by far the 
easiest for untrained illustrators working 


for the general effect in mass rather 


ments. 


than for individual details. It gives 
freedom to the hands which are tense 
and cramped in their attempts at pen 
and ink work. The plastic medium 
makes corrections easily possible where- 
as the ink offers greater chances for 
mistakes and accidents. It is a more 


natural medium of expression giving the 
play impulse free reign, while the point 
mediums require a thorough understand- 
ing of photo engraving processes to 
render satisfactory illustrations. 
Probably the choice of a theme based 
on a bas-relief plaque for 1924 Techoes 
was due largely to environment. The 
school building has four large bas-relief 
figure panels in colored terra-cotta. 
During the study of architecture some 
time was devoted to the study of art 
principles exemplified in the 
building. The placement and aesthetic 
value of the bas-relief plaques to the 
building whole awakened the 
interest of the students to this form of 
art. Two plaster cast plaques recently 
presented to the school furnished a 
second influence. A third influence 
was the use of illustrated catalogues of 
plaster casts for models of the human 


school 


as @a@ 


form for poster work. 

The first step was determining the 
proportions and shape of the plaque 
consistent with the page from many 
trials at the blackboard using free arm 
movements with the broad side of chalk. 
As this group of students is as yet un- 
trained in point mediums demanding 
the use of the fingers rather than the 
free arm, all preliminary work is carried 
out at the blackboard. The 
step was planning and developing the 
composition of the idea suited to the 
subject chosen. For example the Ex 
Libris shows the school building in the 


second 


background framed by trees and ap- 
proached by decorative stairs up a 
slight hill in the foreground. In reality 
neither the trees nor the steps exist for 
the school grounds are still new and 
unplanted. This idea was developed 
from one of the approved plans in this 
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class’s study of garden design in which 
projects were carried out in miniature 


models for school and home grounds. 
For “Techology,” of the 
annual featuring fun and frolic, the 
figures of monkeys were chosen and 


the section 


carried out by the class member most 
interested in cartoons. 

From the blackboard plans, the clay 
plaques were modeled by the students on 
sheets of cardboard three times the size 
of the proposed illustration permitting 
ample size for freedom and ease of work. 
The use of a diminishing glass kept the 
work free from unnecessary details and 
gaveit a freedom which is quite often 


Ci OO 


lost in working too much for perfection 
of technique. 

To reproduce these plaques it is 
necessary to send photographs of them 
to the engraver from which the copper 
halftone printing plates are made. A 
comparison of the costs of reproduction 
of halftone with zine etching will seem 
at first prohibitive. A horizontal half- 
tone panel the width of the page costs 
about the full page zine 
etching. However, few full page line 
drawings found in annuals are worthy 
of the expense they involve or the space 
they occupy. 


Same as a 


A horizontal panel near 
the top of the page balanced by a block 
of a few words in the blank area below 
gives refinement to the appearance of 
the book. 

Another commendable feature of this 
method of illustration is the use of color 
without the added expense of having 
color plates made. The first proofs of 
these plates for Techoes were printed 
with green ink on silvered paper to give 
the general effect of an antique patina on 
metal. Other proofs were printed with 
brown ink on gold paper and silver ink 
on green paper. Of course the sectional 
illustrations are printed separately and 
pasted in spaces reserved for them after 
the book is delivered from the printer. 

In comparison with the annual work 
of former years this medium has given 
greater joy enthusiasm to the 
students with more satisfactory results 
at less expenditure of time. 


and 
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A Visit to the Studio of Corot 
B. F. LARSEN 


EAN BAPTISTE CAMILLE CO- 
ROT was born in France in 1796. 
The little we know of the inate gifts.and 
powers of our own children is empha- 
sized by the attitude of Camille’s father. 
The elder Corot was a draper and hair 
dresser, and was anxious to see the son 
successfully established in business. 

There was something within the boy 
which responded sympathetically to 
the big out-of-doors. To him life was 
large in its simplicity and Nature in her 
loveliness spoke to him in a voice which 
touched his heart. 

Inspired by the quiet glory of what he 
saw in woods and fields and lakes, he 
could not resist the impulse to paint. It 
has been so with big men in all ages. 
The true convert in every worthy field 
of endeavor has a passionate desire to 
impart to others of the good which 
comes to him. 

The painter triumphed over the 
salesman, and the father, greatly dis- 
appointed in the aspirations of the son, 
finally withdrew his objections to 
Camille’s becoming a painter and the 
young man was free— except for a great 
financial handicap—to become an 
artist. 

Corot worked much by himself both 
in France and in Italy. Although he 
tried on occasions to paint like the 
artists of his time, he was always drawn 
back to Nature for inspiration and 
guidance. 

Following the example of Constable 
in England, a group of young French 


artists broke away from academic 
traditions and began to paint in the 
spirit of the out-of-doors. Corot joined 
this group at Baibizon, but the Forest 
of Fontainebleau was rather severe for 
his taste and manner of working. He 
returned repeatedly to Ville d’Avray 
where he found the quiet little lakes 
and a few old willow trees most sym- 
pathetic motifs for some of his best 
work. 

The Louvre in Paris contains many 
of Corot’s pictures. Probably the best 
known of these is the Dance of the 
Nymphs, which is hung low in the center 
of a large wall. It is surrounded by 
large canvases by Conture, Gincanlt, 
Courbet, and other painters. The 
modesty of color and the beauty of the 
lines and the masses of Corot’s pictures 
are strong in their appeal. For a long 
time his pictures were unpopular be- 
cause art critics and the public were 
used to a different type of beauty. 

The Gleaners, by Millet, one of Corot’s 
contemporaries, hangs on the same wall 
with the Dance of the Nymphs. On 
the opposite wall is Rousseau’s Woods, 
painted at Fontainebleau. Although 
these men were co-workers in the same 
great art movement, each one gave 
expression through his own personal- 
ity. 

I went by train from Paris to Chaville 
with the intention of walking through 
the Forest of Ville d’Avray to the old 
home of Jean Baptiste Camille Corot in 
Ville d’Avray. But Chaville was so full 
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of interest that it was late afternoon 
before I reached the little village which 
was the real objective of my journey. 

Determined to spend one or more full 
days with the landscape which inspired 
some of the great artist’s best work, I 
returned one week later to the same 
place. I wandered through the woods, 
traversed the shores of the lakes, visited 
Corot’s old home and the studio where 
he worked. I stood in the presence of 
the small stone monument erected in 
honor of his name; and when it was early 
evening I wandered into the woods 
again. This, to some, may seem senti- 
mental, but I was trying to understand 
the spirit of the man. 

A few old willow trees grow about the 
shores of the tiny lakes. The forest 
beyond contains a wealth of magnificent 
trees of various kinds with probably 
oaks and nut trees in greatest abun- 
dance. Why did Corot select the pearly 
grays of morning and evening in prefer- 
ence to the billiance of mid-day? 


Why should quiet charm rather than 
rugged strength appeal to him? Corot’s 
own sensitive nature is the answer. 

When twilight began to envelop the 
earth, and all Nature gathered itself into 
the big forms, brilliance of color gave 
way to subtle hues, and the quiet of 
evening supplanted the blare of day. 
Corot’s poetic sense began to assert 
itself, and, although his mediums of 
expression were brush and paint, the 
result was often a poem. 

I sat in the woods of Ville d’Avray 
until it was quite dark. The chirping of 
the birds and the squirrels ceased. The 
air was heavy and moisture laden. 
From over the hills the barking of dogs 
and the lowing of cattle could still be 
heard. The evening calm was not 
oppressive silence. The sounds which 
floated between earth and sky were full 
of mystery and sweet music. I tried to 
understand in part, the life and the work 
of this great artist and was richly 
rewarded for the effort. 


THERE ARE DAYS IN WHICH IT IS I WHO PAINT, IN 
THOSE DAYS THE WORK IS BAD. THE DAYS WHEN II 
IS NOT I-—-AN ANGEL HAS COME AND WORKED FOR ME; 


THEN IT IS GOOD. 


C'orot 
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Bookplates Boys Like to Make 


CHARLES F. PIETSCH 


TEACHER of a seventh year class 
was asked what work in drawing 
her class was most friendly to. Her 
face lit up knowingly, and without 
answering the question she went to a 
closet from which she brought forth an 
envelope. It was full of bookplates. 
“This is what my boys prefer doing 
to anything else,’’ she said with con- 
viction. ‘‘Let my boys get started on 
bookplates and their eyes begin to 
beam with delight. They make wry 
faces when the bell announces the end 
of the drawing period and eagerly ask to 
finish their drawings at home.” 

I examined the work that she offered 
for my inspection and found it intensely 
interesting. Many of the designs were 
indeed crude. But when she told me 
that the work before me was the com- 
plete work of a single class, and that she 
had not made any attempt to separate 
the good from the poor, I raised my 
eyes with surprise. 

As every teacher knows there are 
some pupils in a grade school who will 
Even 
when these unfortunates strain them- 
selves to the utmost, their artistic ex- 
pressions are pathetic to behold. Yet 
the worst in the set showed that the 
pupils who made them were deeply 
interested in their work and _ that 
they had managed to imbibe a great 
deal of what the teacher tried to in- 
culcate. 

“The reason for the interest they 
take in bookplates,’’ she said, “is not 


not or can not learn to draw. 


hard to explain. We are all a little 
vain—even the best of us. We all like 
to see our names on things that belong 
to us else why do we have our handker- 
chiefs, our stationery, and our towels 
marked with our monograms. Did you 
ever see a boy who did not like to carve 
his initials on a tree? 
woods are Arden Wood 
an Orlando. 

“The bookplate therefore appeals to 


To boys, all 
for each one is 


I make it, however, include 
a wider interest. I try to make it an 
expression of the boy himself. I en- 
courage the boy to advertise his hobby. 


his vanity. 


Why do I stress his hobbies, you may 
ask. Well, let me explain. I have al- 
ways felt that we reveal ourselves most 
in our likes and dislikes—particularly 
the former. The boy who loves books 
better than anything else in the world is 
not the same as one who trudges along 
with a baseball bat on his shoulder or a 
fishing basket hooked on his arm. And 
isn’t it the same with us grown ups? 
Almost every one of us is branded by a 
it may be a mark of the work 
we do or it may be red ribbon or red 
necktie that signifies that we are im- 


symbol 


pulsive, nervous, temperamental. ”’ 

Her philosophizing was brought to an 
abrupt end by the bell. Knowing that 
she was eager to dismiss her class, | 
thanked her cordially for the opportu- 
nity of seeing her work, and went away 
determined to try the stunt on my own 
class. Let me describe my method of 


procedure. 


— 
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Before I distributed paper I had each fest. Another boy whom I never 
boy in the class tell what particular thought of as an artist, proved his 
thing he was most interested in. I latent ability by the use of a rather 


found some were enthusiastic over base- 


ball, some over hockey, some over fish- 
ing. At first I found but a slight 
diversity in their interests. After we 


had discussed the subject at length, I 
was amazed at diversified 
interests really were. I found that one 
little fellow loved flowe: 
particularly fond of walking through the 


how these 


* another was 


woods; while another was passionately 
fond of his violin. 

Each boy was then asked to pick out 
a single hobby and write it down on a 
piece of then 
drawing paper and asked them to make 


paper. I them 


gave 
a single picture—one that suggested 
their particular hobby. 
realized how well a boy will draw some- 


I never before 


thing that he is fond of. One boy, 
whom I always regarded as a failure in 
He could play the 


well and 


drawing fooled me. 
violin remarkably 
picture of his favorite instrument with a 
skill that I never thought he could mani- 


drew a 
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interesting border. 

The exercises proved phenomenally 
I feel that it 
more purposes than one. 


accomplished 
It awakened 
in 


successful. 
in many boys an interest drawing 
that had They 
unconsciously acquired an appreciation 


they never before. 
principles of design. 
I found that I 


them 


for the simpler 
And last but not least 
had stimulated 
study 


in a desire to 


bookplates in general. Several 
brought books from home and proudly 
showed the other members of the class 
the bookplates they contained. Several 
of these were copied and the simpler 
ones were imitated. 

The accompanying drawings may be 
found faulty from several points of view. 
and make but 
artistic 
and this fact 
that the 
in their work 
materially benefited by it. 


They are crude, boyish, 
little 
They 


incontrovertible 


pretense to perfection. 


show, however is 


boys were 


interested and were 
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The Meaning of Books and Children’s 
Book Week. 


BLANCHE G. WILLIAMS 


HE finest and best in character may 
be in direct proportion to the books 

reads. ‘‘Books,’”’ said Words- 
worth, “are a substantial world both 
pure and Through 
impressions are indelibly formed as well 


one 


good.” reading, 
as conceptions of life and real purposes 
of living. How primarily essential then 
it is to get the personal reading habit 
into the lives of children. 

It that the habit be 
fastened upon the child in his formative 


is necessary 
Good reading in days such as 
entails A 
choice is difficult with such an avalanche 


years. 
these responsibility. wise 
of material being swept at all times 
from the presses over the land. Com- 
life for quantity, and 


culture for quality, while choice and 


mercial calls 
censorship must come between. 

The library shelves are filled. Cata- 
logues are complete but the physical 
impossibility presents itself neverthe- 
less. Thousands upon thousands of 
books flood the market 
Out of this number a possible twenty- 
four may be read by the child provided 


each year. 


his time for such occupation be well- 
Take him 


his 


proportioned for the year. 


could have to 


hundred 


to twenty and he 
credit something 
books. If he had read half that number 
that were well-chosen, think of what a 
breadth 


near five 


wealth and what in his 
capacity to live! 


The choice of books by children up 


a 


It 
may influence the whole trend of a life. 
His 
depend upon 


to twenty may determine a career. 


happiness and _ usefulness may 
it. of the 


past such as may be acquired through 


Knowledge 


the reading of good books, gives an 
understanding of the contemporary and 
outlook toward the future. 

In recognition of such facts as these, a 
National Children’s Book Week has 
been established the of 
promoting the reading of more and 
better books children. Every 
public school should offer some con- 
tribution to its celebration. 


for purpose 


among 


In laying plans for such an observance 
art departments have opportunity for 
a fine co-operative project particularly 
with the English and printing, together 
with a Children’s Book Club among 
upper grade pupils who have in charge 
the school campaign for better books. 
The display as the 
illustration on 36 may to 
demonstrate a few of the results that 


board seen in 


page serve 
may follow and serve to offer suggestions 
for the work. 

In the first place, preliminary to the 
celebration during Book Week, posters 
may be secured through correspondence 
with the National Welfare Association, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, and the 
National Association of Book Publishers, 
334 Fifth New York. They 
are quite decorative, some of which are 
seen in the middle panel of the display 


Avenue, 
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instructive 
working out 


board; they are also most 
and helpful in 


design and color for Book Week posters. 


original 


Children’s posters are seen in the left 
panel. They are their own conception 
of the manner in which the value of 
good books for every one may be best 
illustrated. 
at the bottom of the middle tier in left 


panel with the conventionalized owl 


For instance take the one 


surmounting a stack of large books and 
the hand lettering below, ‘““A word to 
the wise is sufficient.’”’ Then again, the 
unconventional at the top with the owl 
head showing over the top of an open 
book with the words ‘“Gee, but I’m wise!”’ 
Between these two, with the explanation 
“ Hidden free-hand 
drawing of a great safe the doors of 


Treasure,’’ is the 
which are open disclosing many books 
The idea is worked 
out for the very young as seen in the 
middle the right tier 
Brownies are creeping all about a large 


within. Brownie 


one in where 


open book with the lettering ‘ Brownies 


all like books.”’ while the bottom poster, 
left 
bookcase, some 


tier, has Brownies about a great 
reading 
while explanation below discloses the 
fact that ‘‘ Books are 


pals.”’ The other posters on that side 


intent upon 


and Brownies 
‘“‘eut-outs”’ 


of the display board are 


from illustrative and cover pages of 
magazines or advertising pages, with 
the pupils’ own construction as to the 
message it might convey in the senti- 
ment expressed in lettering. 

On right section at top and lower left 
are mounted pictures of books in color 
taken from advertising sheets while the 
the book- 


school press, 


center in semicircle shows 
marks printed on the 
decorated in the art department, and 
distributed by the book club the 
300k Week celebration 


program to every pupil in the building 


at 
Children’s 


as well as to many of the parents. 

In addition to the display board, the 
in the stage 
the week 


art department assisted 


decoration. Each day in 
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placards upon which were printed the 
titles of interesting books from good 
authors were posted. These were 
suited to the grade that was giving the 
program for the day. More than a 
hundred such titles were prepared in 
black letters three inches high on white 
cardboard and stood out boldly against 
the dark cream curtain upon which they 
were placed. The problem of window 
display in the business house was solved 
by featuring a contest for the most 





striking design to be used for this 
purpose. An award was also given for 
place cards to be used at the weekly 
luncheon served in the domestic science 
department. Thus it is seen that the 
art department during Children’s Book 
Week may give expression in a most 
concrete way making graphic appeal, 
but behind all this visualization there is 
the conception of an idea in the growth 
and development of which there is finest 
educational training. 
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BOOKPLATE DESIGNS MADE FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, UNDER THI 
DIRECTION OF MISS NELLIE ADAMS SMITH. THEY REPRESENT WELL KNOWN STORIES IN LITERATURI 
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SOME PAGES FROM AN UNUSUALLY GOOD SERIES OF LINOLEUM BLOCKS, CUT BY STUDENTS OF CENTRAL 
HIGH SCHOOL, OMAHA, NEB., AND USED TO PRINT A CHILD’S A B C BOOK. MISS RUTH TOMPSETT, 
ART DIRECTOR 
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HELPS FOR PRIMARY AND GRADE TEACHERS 


This Department will be conducted under the supervision of Miss Jessie Todd of the Department of 
Education, Chicago University 





Object Drawing in the Grades 


ELIZABETH 


O those who have followed the 
trend of industrial art education it 
is evident that the drawing of objects is 
not considered as formerly, an end in 
itself, but has taken its proper place as a 
means to an end, and has, in a measure, 
“taken a back seat,’’ owing to the fact 
that it has relatively so small a part in 
the actual life interests and activities 
of the children. It has, however, its 
value and would justify more time than 
is ever given to it. Owing to the short 
periods devoted to art in the schools it is 
necessary to work only for essentials. 
It is undoubtedly more important that a 
boy should have good taste in the choice 
of clothing, furniture, ete, than it is 
that he should be able to draw a bowl or 
box ‘‘as he sees it.’’ How often in his 
daily life does he need to do that? We 
should therefore give to the drawing of 
objects only enough time to secure some 
power in drawing the simplest objects 
which are used in various phases of 
design. No time should be given in the 
grades to the study of light and shade, 
realistic coloring, etc., as these are pre- 
vocational for artists only, and, as such 
cannot be included in an elementary 
course for all of the children of all of the 
people. 
For years past, the children of 
America have been earnestly, carefully 
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taught to draw a carrot and a bowl, a 
turnip and a mug, or an apple with a 
bean jar. How clearly we can recall 
these little “‘cut and dried” groups 
which were drawn everywhere under the 
odd title of ‘“‘still life.” Were they 
things which would naturally arouse 
the enthusiasm of children? Were they 
particularly beautiful? And were they 
things that had any reason for being 
drawn together? What are the social 
or art relations of a carrot and a bowl? 
Having drawn and taught all of these 
things for years the writer feels justified 
in asking without answering these 
questions. 

If not ‘‘still life’? what shall we draw? 
Just the things that the children know 
and use, which are full of living interest 
to them. Toys and tools and vehicles 
and implements and a hundred and one 
of the objects of everyday life will have 
infinitely more interest and therefore 
more value than any number of still life 
groups. If you doubt it, try it and see. 
A recent experience is illustrative of the 
point. A class of children were working 
obediently on vase forms when the op- 
portunity was offered to make posters 
for the local automobile show. From 
the quiescent, faithful application to a 
required drawing lesson there was an 
immediate transformation to active, 
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A SET OF PAPER CUT-OUT DESIGNS MADE BY GRADE CHILDREN. MISS COLBURN, HEAD OF THE ART 
DEPARTMENT IN THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, IS A STRONG ADVOCATE OF CUT-PAPER WORK 
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enthusiastic, whole-hearted interest in a 
live project. They learned even more of 
drawing and design from the automobile 
poster lesson than from the drawing of 
vases because it had a vital point of 
contact. Shall we then never have the 
children draw just for the sake of draw- 
ing, just to teach the observation of 
Not if we can help it. Quite as 
much form study and drawing may be 


form? 


taught by the use of interesting objects 
as by abstract lessons in drawing for its 
own sake. 

It is fact that 
children ever acquire any great skill in 


an undoubted few 
freehand drawing and even fewer need 
to use it. We must work with objects 
that are not only interesting but are 
simple in form, if we do not intend to 
repeat the crimes of previous years when 
we have filled the waste-baskets with 
failures and proudly exhibited samples 
which are in no way representative of 
the 
possible and desirable that every class 


average work of a class. It is 
lesson in its entirety shall be worthy of 


exhibition. In order to accomplish 
this our object drawing as all of our 
other projects must be simple and must 
be vitalized by the use of interesting 
objects and no others. 

Although the average person does not 
think of paper-cutting as drawing it is 
nevertheless one of the best ways for 
little children to draw. 
us values 


‘Nature gives 
The 
children and adults as well, see things in 


before delineation.’”’ 


mass, not in outline. With cut paper, 
clay or brush, the children may repre- 
the whole 

gaining thereby a 


sent form instead of its 


edges, knowledge 
of form not possible through outline 
drawing. 

The question is often asked, ‘“ Does 
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the paper cutting from patterns come in 
as a part of the drawing?” It surely 
does. In order to test the comparative 
results of classes taught to draw with 
pencil and crayon, and of classes 
taught through paper cutting with and 
without patterns, a number of teachers 
tried several groups of children of the 
same age, grade and preparation. At 
test 


drawing was given to each group as well 


the end of a year a in freehand 
as a test in ability to create original 
arrangements. The children who had 
done only the cut-paper work were in no 
way inferior to those taught with other 
media and were decidedly superior in 
their ability to judge and to create 
The 


careful dealing with forms in cut-paper 


original arrangements. constant 
has been proven to develop the power to 
see and to represent form as much as a 
course in crayon drawing alone. It is 
the the 
opportunity to use chalk, crayon and 


desirable to give children 
brush, even though we feel confident 
that the 


through which the most can be taught 


paper cutting is medium 


of form and design. In none of these 
media should the aim be pure represen- 
tation, but rather the study of form as 
a means to design. 

In the primary grades with the very 
little people we may well center the first 
object drawing around some favorite 
story. For ‘“‘The Three Bears’ we may 
make from cut-paper the chairs, beds 
and bowls for the beloved trio of bears. 
Or these same interesting articles, so 
vital to the plot of the time honored 
made with clay or 


story, may be 


crayon or chalk. Cinderella’s slippers, 
Aladdin’s lamp, the candlestick over 
which Jack so nimbly jumped, Little 
Boy Blue’s horn or the house that Jack 
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built may be drawn or cut by the 
children in illustration of their favorite 
stories. Or they may revel in the 
interesting articles connected with their 
study of Indians, Eskimos, ete. Dis- 
cussion by the children of their varying 
degrees of success in producing these 
simple forms will strengthen their 
ability to see the true shapes of things. 

The toys from home may be brought 
to school and made the subject of a 
drawing lesson. Large, simple, striking 
shapes such as sailboats, auto trucks, 
sleds, carts and animal toys are best for 
beginners. A little later, dolls, Teddy 
bears, engines and more difficult forms 
may be attempted. These may be 
combined with letters to make simple 
posters. 

In the spring the interest in gardening 
will give opportunity to study the 
various tools and to make cuttings or 
drawings of hoe, rake, watering pot and 
wheelbarrow. If a drive for better 
gardens is held the children may add 
letters to these tools to form posters for 
the furtherance of the drive. 

In playing house or in helping mother, 
many interesting forms are used which 
will add to our fund of objects to draw. 
Washtubs and pails and irons and 
kettles may be drawn or made from cut 
paper in connection with our lessons on 
home life. 

The miniature school store used in 
teaching Arithmetic, will doubtless need 
some posters to advertise its products 
such as fruits, cocoa, canned goods, ete. 
Cylindrical objects such as cans, bowls, 
etc., should be represented on the eye 
level, i. e. with a straight line at the top 
and bottom instead of an ellipse. The 
principles of cylindrical perspective 
should not be taught in the lower grades 


as they are not needed and are not easily 
comprehended by little children. 

In studying all of these familiar 
objects it is desirable, but not always 
possible, that the things should be 
placed before the children when they 
are drawing. Their observation should 
be guided somewhat as follows: 

“Is the wheelbarrow longer than it is 
high? How much longer? Where is 
the wheel attached? Show me with 
your pencil how much the handles slant. 
Show me on the blackboard. Where are 
the legs of the wheelbarrow? Why are 
they there?’ After these observations 
the children will work more thought- 
fully with scissors or crayon. If the 
latter is used it is better to have the 
shape first sketched lightly with black- 
board chalk, then colored with crayon 
and firmly outlined with black to make 
a decorative drawing rather than a mere 
representation. Thus early the chil- 
dren learn to think of their object draw- 
ing as decorative rather than pictorial. 
The placing of the drawing above the 
center of the paper, and mounting it 
with widest margin at the lower edge 
should always be emphasized. At the 
end of each lesson a class discussion 
or criticism will bring out the relative 
merits of the several drawings and will 
add much to the value of the lesson. 

Occasionally it is necessary and 
desirable to draw from memory objects 
formerly seen. “I can draw a picture 
of a boat” is the boast of some en- 
thusiastic youngster. “All right, draw 
one for us on the board.”’ When it is 
completed we may test our knowledge of 
boat forms by discussing the one drawn 
and may bring to school a toy boat or 
pictures of boats to make sure we know 
how boats are shaped and made. Little 
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folks are fearless in their drawings and 
will go to the board at any time to draw 
things which might be difficult for an 
artist. 

As children self- 
consciousness is a handicap to drawing. 
We must be careful not to discourage 


grow older their 


them by requiring them to attempt 
things they cannot do well. If a six- 
year-old draws a train of an 
elephant he goes about it with absolute 


cars or 
confidence in his ability to draw or to 
make anything. A _ child ten 
twelve is equally sure he cannot do it. 
[t is therefore desirable to keep up his 
carefully 


of or 


courage and enthusiasm by 
choosing things which he can do suc- 
cessfully. The result that 
‘“‘repertoire’’ is more limited than in the 


his 


is 
lower grades. As he will draw more 
slowly and thoughtfully than the little 
folks who can draw a house in two 
minutes and furnish it in five, he will 
not need such a great variety of objects 
from which to draw. A large number of 
objects will be found of interest because 
The 


wooden shoes of Holland, canoes, wig- 


of their relation to lessons or play. 


wams, automobiles or aeroplanes are 
subjects of interest to children of any 
age and are not too difficult for them to 
attempt. The question may be asked, 
“What things difficult? ”’ 
Just the very things we used to have 
them draw 
curves of pottery forms which always 
The 


interesting objects named above may 


are more 


the subtle, bi-symmetric 
refuse to be alike on both sides. 


be used in decorative drawings to enrich 
notebooks, or as parts of posters as the 
need may arise. 

Although the study of fruit forms 
may belong to nature study they also 
In 


add to our fund of objects. any 
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grade they may be used and will be 
drawn with enthusiasm by the children. 
A basket or bow] of fruit may be used on 
a variety of posters combining the study 
of form with color and design. 

There always has been and probably 
always will be considerable difference of 
opinion as to the amount of perspective 
to be taught in the grades. What shall 
be the basis of our judgment in this 
matter? Shall it be what the children 
can be made to learn or what they want 
to learn or what they need to know? 
Even in the third grade they can be 
made to draw with some success a peck 
or a tumbler in fairly good 
In no grade 
would they voluntarily choose to learn 


measure 
cylindrical perspective. 


perspective nor would they feel the need 
of it 
be led to see its value and can use it in 


In the two upper grades they can 


their drawings and posters with intelli- 
gence but even there they can get along 
quite well without it. So we feel that 
the children in the first six grades need 
not be bothered about principles of 
perspective and that the two upper 
grades or Junior High may be taught 
the principles of cylindrical perspective 
to improve their form-drawing in pos- 
ters and to give them a basis for high 
school drawing. If no perspective at 
all is taught in the grades it will not 
matter seriously, since our main aim is 
not drawing but is good judgment in the 
choice and arrangement of colors and 
shapes. 

In order to arouse interest in perspec- 
tive it is onlv necessary to have before 
the children some simple cylindrical] 
object to be used in a poster—perhaps 
Dutch Cleanser or a milk 
In the lower grades they have 


a can of 
bottle. 


represented such forms on the eye level 
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SIMPLE SILHOUETTE WORK LIKE THE ABOVE CULTIVATES THE POWER TO SEE AND 
REPRESENT FORM ACCURATELY AND TO JUDGE AND CREATE ORIGINAL ARRANGEMENTS 
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and might continue to do so indefinitely. 
Some day the teacher may say, “Would 
vou like to show in your drawing, the 
the box or the bottle? What 
shape is it? What shape does it look 
like to you? Shall full 
circle as it really is or draw it it 
looks? Let both It 


seems much better to draw the flattened 


top of 


we draw it a 
as 
us 


try ways. 


circle as it looks. When a circle is seen 
obliquely it has the form of an ellipse. 
Is the bottom of the bottle a straight 
Hold a pencil or a ruler 
the makes a 
We that it 


curves as the top does, only the back 


line or circle? 


up and see if bottom 


st raight line. discover 


edge of the circle is not seen.’’ This is 
probably enough for the first lesson. 
The object may be drawn with an 


ellipse at the top and a curve at the 
bottom, leaving further discoveries to 
the next lesson. 

In order to demonstrate the fact that 
the apparent width of ellipses varies 
with the position of the circle, a simple 
home-made device may be used. Sev- 
eral circles may be cut from cardboard 
or milk-bottle tops may be obtained for 
this lesson. On a pencil or hat-pin or 
knitting needle these three or four cir- 
cles may be strung. It is best for each 
child to have one of these devices al- 
though it is possible to teach the lesson 
by the use of a similar but larger device 
in the hands of the teacher. Holding 
the stick the 
exactly opposite the eye, the children 
will observe that the top circle looks like 


vertical and top circle 


a straight line. The next circle below it 


appears as a very narrow ellipse. The 
bottom circle looks the widest of all. 
So they learn that, first, a circle on the 
eye level looks like a straight line; 


second, as it leaves the eye level a circle 
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looks like an ellipse; third, the further 
it gets from the eye level the wider this 
ellipse appears to be. They may try it 
above the eve and to the right and to the 
left, always finding the same things 
true. Sketches should be made illus- 
trating this principle. 

Nothing is more helpful in the first 
application of these principles than the 
drawing of glasses, bottles, lamp chim- 
neys, ete., because, in these glass 
objects, the back edge of the ellipse is 
visible. It is not easy at first for the 


children to remember that there is a 


back edge unless it can be seen. A glass 
a bottle half full of milk, an 
electric light shade, give opportunity to 


of water, 
show the principles of cylindrical per- 
White chalk black 


gray paper will be most satisfactory for 


spective. on or 
these drawings. 

ach time a class lesson is hung up for 
it 
found that the children are growing in 


observation and criticism, will be 


their power to see mistakes in perspec- 
tive drawing. “The top ellipse is too 
the bottom one is too flat, ete.”’ 
The 


has 


wide, 
will be their criticisms. same 
be, 
developed in third grade classes but we 
The 


advertisements in street cars and maga- 


critical sense can and been 


do not believe it is needed there. 
zines may be watched for correct and 


A collection of ad- 
cylindrical 


incorrect ellipses. 
vertisements involving 
perspective may be made by the class. 
In these days we see fewer poor ellipses 
or flat bottomed bowls than we used to 
see in advertisements. This is probably 
to better 
increasing demand for good advertising. 


due trained designers and 

In studying circles above the eye we 
learn that the widest ellipses are the ones 
at the top because they are farthest from 
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The 


Japanese 


the level. brilliant colorful 
charm of 


appeals to children and offers an 


eye 
lanterns always 
attrac- 
color and 


tive subject for drawing, 


design. In crayon or cut-paper they 
make delightful posters for lawn parties, 
Chinese restaurants or Oriental sales. 
In rural the barrel, 


bushel basket, fruit can or peck meas- 


communities 


ure may be drawn with fruits or vege- 
table forms to use on posters advertising 
products of the farm. 

In every school there will be a few 
talented children who can draw any- 
thing. Their ability seems to never 
discourage others but is often the pride 
of the whole school. “A boy in our 
room can draw anything you ask him 
to,”’ is often heard from a proud class- 
mate. Every opportunity to encourage 
and bring out these pupils of special 
talent will be the 
teacher. In community projects some 


of course used by 





children may do the measuring, cutting 
or pasting while the talented child may 


do the drawing. Of course it is never 


the intention to discourage or waste 
special ability in our courses which are 


The 


talented boy or girl will have a chance to 


planned for the average child. 


act as leader and helper for the entire 
group, often drawing much better than 
his teacher can, and therefore able to 
put his talent to use daily. 

In the 
designers feel free to use patterns or 


commercial studios trained 


tracings to expedite their work in plan- 


ning posters, ete. We believe that 
children should have the same privilege 
when forms are needed which the 
children cannot draw well. We are 


working for fine arrangements of colors 
and shapes, and for the good judgment 
which will influence every phase of the 
daily lives of the children who are to be 
the citizens of tomorrow. 
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Booklets That Are Not Forgotten 


GERTRUDE LUTZ 


HILE the making of booklets in 
the schools is a well known art 
problem, and its correlation with writing 
and history is an idea often used, the 
booklets described below have a slightly 
different angle that makes them both 
interesting and effective. 
In addition to language talks on the 


various industries taken up, a number 


of companies were written to for 
samples of their products that the 
children could use in the booklets they 
made. In each case a cover design, an 
essay on the industry being studied, and 
a page showing samples of the products 
were required. 

The results were very interesting and 
the completed booklets were such that 
almost glancing them over 
would find them educating. 


In the primary grades this method of 


anyone 


studying different cloths is very inter- 


esting. The art teacher can easily 
have her work correlate with the 
language work of the grade. This is 


especially so in the study of cotton, wool, 
silk and flax. 

I sent to a southern cotton company 
and received several balls of cotton on 
stalks, a miniature bale, 
cleaned cotton with seeds in it, a box of 


some un- 


seeds, some dried cotton flowers and 


leaves and a number of postcard 


THINGS DON’T TURN 


UP 


UNTIL SOMEBODY TURNS 





views of the cotton fields. The study 


of the cotton was made in language 
classes. 

The small booklet, “Story of Cotton,”’ 
by Harriet G. Brown, was used 

The booklet cover was made in one 
day, the rabbits were made by using 
three different sizes of circles and trac- 
ing around them, ears added and out- 
lined with black crayola. 
with crayola, and the name “Cotton 
Tales” 


thenoutlined with crayola, tuftsof cotton 


Grass made 
was printed in pencil first, and 


were pasted on for tails and the cover 
was done. The other pages, story of 
cotton, or sentences and page of cotton 
seed, cloth, etc., were made in language 
classes and added to cover. 

The study of wool is made from small 
booklet: of Wool,” by Eva 
Maryne. After the study, sentences or 


“Story 


a story may be written in language class 
and the best chosen and copied for 
booklets. 
copy of a sheep may be used and wool 


For the cover,a hectographed 


pasted over it. 

Wool may easily be procured from 
butcher shops or from sheep ranches if 
one lives near 

Each child brought his own yarn and 
cloth and they were allowed to wash and 
dry a small piece of wool to use for 
cleaned wool. 
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CHILDREN WERE SUPPLIED WITH THE ACTUAL MATERIAL TO USE IN MAKING THESI 
BOOKLETS THIS PHASE ALONE WAS VERY HELPFUL IN EXPLAINING THE PROJECT. 
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Fire Prevention Posters 


CLARA M. BUSH 


Y fifth grade boys had made an 

exhaustive study of Fire Preven- 
tion; they had visited different fire 
stations and enviously watched the fire- 
men do their wonderful stunts; they had 
painstakingly written many letters on 
the typewriters to the Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Fire Protection 
Association, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and different 
companies requesting information; they 
had_ collected pictures of 
burning buildings; they had aeccumu- 
lated a good-sized file of catalogues 
describing and illustrating every kind of 
fire apparatus; and their enthusiasm 
waxed so great that when the Super- 
visor asked them what they would like 
to do in drawing, the vote was unani- 
mous for Fire Prevention Posters. 

In order to learn the mission of the 
poster we borrowed some fine samples 
in that line of work from the art de- 
partment of the city library. The class 
was led to see that the one and only 
reason for the poster’s existence is to 
portray a story so vividly and quickly 
that it will be understood at a single 
glance; its composition 


insurance 


numerous 


must be so 
strong and simple that “He who runs 
may read.”’ One thoughtful boy sum- 
med up the whole matter when he said, 
‘A picture and a poster are as different 
as -daylight and lightning. You can 
take all day to look at a picture and 
find new things in it all the time—but 
you’ve gota see everything in a poster 
as quick as lightning.” 





The good results of our poster study 
were evident when the boys decided 
that their posters should emphasize but 
one phase of the great subject of Fire 
Prevention and the phrase selected was 
Fire 
argued, “There just can’t be a fire if 
there is no for Then 
argument and discussion so 
brilliant that the teacher became con- 
vinced that all the legal talent needed 
during the rest of the 
developing in her class. 


Causes of for, as they wisely 


-ause one.”’ 


ensued 


century was 
Finally the class leader stood up and 
declared: ‘‘ We’ve talked ‘nuff; ’s time to 


do somethin’!”’ 


So each boy was given 
a sheet of drawing paper and a pencil 
and told to make a rough sketch of the 
particular ‘“ 
him. 


cause’ that appealed to 
On looking over the sketches, the 


teacher found the following: 


1. Children playing with matches. 

2. Matches left where mice could get 
at them. 

3. Clothing hung over a stove to dry. 

4. Candle or lamp left before open 
window where the breeze might blow the 
curtain into the flame. 

5. A half-burned cigar laid on table 
near a lamp which leaked. 

6. An electric flat iron left on ironing 
board with the current still on. 

7. Careless tossing away of half- 
burned matches. 

8. Filling the gasoline tank in an 
automobile while smoking a cigar. 

9. Laying a lighted cigar on the 
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FOUR OF THE FIRE PREVENTION POSTERS,4 MADE AT THE SPRINGFIELD CONTINUATION 
SCHOOL, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MISS CLARA M. BUSH, ART INSTRUCTOR 
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edge of a table directly over a waste 
basket. 

The next day the sketches 
returned to their owners and each was 
asked to make a list of the articles 
contained in his poster and to be on the 
look-out for pictures of them when 
reading magazines, newspapers, hand- 
bills, advertising booklets and the like 
and carefully hoard them in an envelope 
given out for that purpose. 

While this was 
going on, the class was set to work 
drawing on 4” squared paper the 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet. 
These were taken in family groups the 
first of which contained I-L-T—-H-F-E, 
the second V-A—X-Y andsoon. When 
the work was finished, each letter stand- 
ing erect in military precision, the 
papers were carefully put away for 
future glories. 

One morning the hard-working 
picture-getters vociferously announced 
that success was theirs and when the 
teacher expressed pleased surprise that 
every boy had acquired all his needed 
pictures, they confessed that there had 
been a grand and general exchange until 
each good picture had found its proper 
station in life. Then we had a jolly 
afternoon laying and relaying the pic- 
ures on 12” x 18” sheets of common 
wrapping paper in order to acquire skill 


were 


world-wide search 


f) OOOOOCL 


LIFE IS AN ARROW 


WHAT MARK TO AIM AT, HOW TO USE THE BOW 
DRAW IT TO THE HEAD 





AND LET IT GO 


in the difficult subject of arrangement. 
The innocent pictures were cut and torn, 
and turned, moved up and 
down, discarded and reinstated until 
the young artists pronounced the ar- 


twisted 


rangement as nearly perfect as possible; 
and then each boy made a finished 
pencil drawing of his arrangement. 

Then came the difficult task of finding 
a suitable title for each drawing, the 
that it 
short and vivid enough to instantly 


boys remembering must be 
catch the attention of the passer-by. 
Some of the titles evolved were: ‘“‘The 
Lighted Cigar”; ‘‘The Flame”’; ‘The 
Leak’’; “Hot Ashes’’; ‘‘Carelessness”’ ; 
“The Absentee’; ‘The Mischief- 
Maker’”’; ‘“ The Open Lid.” 

Now everything was plain sailing. 
The finished drawings were cut up to be 
used as patterns for cutting the colored 
papers and these were carefully pasted on 
soft-tinted gray papers 12” x18” in size. 

The last step was to bring out the 
cherished alphabet and select from it the 
letters needed for the titles. Each boy 
“whitened” with crayon the back of the 
squared paper, transferred the letters 
onto black paper, cut them out 
the letters were pasted, one by one, to 
form the title, each boy felt that he had 
executed a piece of artistic work worthy 
of a prominent place in the next Paris 
Salon. 


and as 


JOC 


THEREFORE YOU MUST KNOW 


THEN 


—Henry Van Dyke 
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PAGES FROM A BOOK OF NURSERY RHYMES DESIGNED AND 
PRINTED BY THE STUDENTS OF WEST SIDE SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 
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“Wild stormy month! “Your prayers have crossed 
Though thy winds are loud and bleak the centuries wide 
Thou art a welcome month to me.” To this Thanksgiving Day!’ 
Wilham Cullen Bryant Hezelaah Butterw 





“When the frost is on the punkin “The blue bird chants 
and the fodder’s in the shock.” from the elm’'s long branches 
James Whitcomb Riley A hymn to welcome the budding year 
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PAGES OF A CALENDAR PRINTED FROM LINOLEUM BLOCKS BY STUDENTS OF THE LOUISVILLE NORM AL 
SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, UNDER DIRECTION OF MISS ANITA ¢ MYER, ART INSTRUCTOR 
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A Helpful Outline 


JESSIE TODD 


EACHERS often ask ‘‘How much 
can I have the children do in a 


month’s time or in six weeks. How 
shall I go about it?”’ 
As the outline below has been care- 


fully tried out in our 3A-4B class the 
first six weeks of this year, with very 
good success, I am passing it along in 
hopes that it will be of help to teachers 
in the grades. 


I. GROUND COVERED 


A. DRaAwInG 
1. Review of Last Year’s Work 
a. Sky lines in level and hilly country. 
b. Rules for composition, e. g., 
part of a tree, not necessarily all of it. 
Cc. Drawing of 
Horse 
Figure of child 
Trees 
House 
Camel 
2. Drawing Needed 
Work. 
Homes of Indians. 
(1) Iroquois Long House 
(2) Winter homes of Sacs and Foxes 
(3) Indian Village showing arrangement 


showing 


Life 


in Community 


of houses. 
(4) Inside of homes showing long hall, 
little fires, ete. 
b. Indian figures running and walking 
3. Imaginative Drawing. 
a. Trees in Aladdin and the Wonderful 
Lamp. 
b. Hansel and Gretel. 
c. Alice in Wonderland 
4. Memory Drawing 
a. Automobiles. 
b. South Side bus. 
c. Street car. 
d. Mounted policeman. 


B. CONSTRUCTION 
1. Indian Village on sandtable. 
2. Homes of different Indian tribes 
3. Book covers for music. 


II. METHODS OF PROCEDURE 
TECHNIQUE USED 
A. Inptvipvat DIFFERENCES 
The ability of the children in this class is 
Some draw very well, some draw 


AND 


varied. 
very poorly, so the instruction must be ad- 
justed to the class. 
B. Mertsop Beine USED IN THE CLASS NOW 
the entire class are 
This is true when a new topic 
But before the new work can 


Sometimes given 
dictated work 
is presented. 
be presented to the entire class the teacher 
has to give one-third of the class extra help 
because they consist of a little group who 
have great difficulty in drawing because of 
lack of 
three, because they came from a different 
had the work of last 
work is 


concentration, and in the case of 


school and have not 
which this 
given the first steps, the 


year on new based. 
While these 
children who already know these steps, are 
givert other work to do that can be done 
without the help of the teacher, e. g. they 


make about 


are 


may compositions Com- 
munity Life. 

Perhaps this will be clearer if we take a 
specific example. The following is one les- 


son that was given 


COMMUNITY LIFE 
Inp1AN Homes 
1. Inpr1an Lone Hovss (Iroquois) 

a. The teaching of this is based on that of 
the ordinary log cabin learned last year so 
the teacher must know that the children 
can draw the ordinary log cabin. One 
little group cannot, for the reasons stated 
above, so the teacher takes one period to 
show them how to draw the regular log 

While she is doing this, the ad- 
vanced part of the class is allowed to help 


cabin. 
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themselves with work planned by the 
teacher. 

b. After the little group has learned the 
regular log cabin they join the rest of the 
class the next day, and all are taught the 
Iroquois long house according to a method 
like the following. : 

(1) Discussion 
(a) Itislonger than a regular log cabin. 
(b It is three or four times as long. 
(c) There are no doors except at the 
ends. 


(d) There are no windows. 


(e) There isa fur hung over the door 
(f) The roof does not come down ove 
the house 

(2) Children draw 

(3) Drawings are discussed and criticised 

(4) Children draw again. 

(5) All the children who succeeded in 
getting the long house correct are 
allowed to draw a composition putting 
the long house in it 

(6) The teacher helps the slow ones while 
the fast 


compositions 


ones are making origina! 


Sealing Wax Booklets 


A. LOUISE DAILEY 


AVE you ever tried making a 
Sealing Wax Booklet? It is fun 
after vou once learn how and it is easy to 
do. By using different colors of sealing 
and different 
colors of construction paper an astonish- 


wax working against 
ing range of fine looking cover designs 
can be obtained. 

A simple method of producing such a 
booklet is as follows. Take a piece of 
9” x 12” construction paper and fold 
it twice. This will give four leaves for 
the booklet which is about 414”x6” 
in size. 

If one has a small Singer sewing 
machine these booklets may be stitched 
by the children. The folded edges at 
the top are cut and the booklet will then 
open up. Designs of flowers and leaves 
made with sealing wax can then be 
pressed on. 

The wax is of course heated slightly 
and then pressed onto the cover of the 
booklet. A pen or knife point can be 
used to work in a few details as in the 
lines of the leaves. 


Stems and such 


od 





A. BOOK OF 
FLOWERS 
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delicate lines are put in with a black or 

colored pencil. 
Booklets made in 

used to paste in prints of flowers or used 


this way can be 


as a booklet project in which composi- 
tions and illustrationson Naturesubjects 
are placed on the inside pages. 










































Two INTE RESTING BUILDING 


PROJECTS 





Two Interesting 


JAMES F. 


ROM their very first efforts, children 
like to 


made from toy 


build toy houses, whether 


bloeks or wooden fruit 


boxes. As they grow older, this inclina- 


tion can be cultivated and much en- 
thusiasm directed toward projects that 
combine history, art, and woodwork. 
Many times, if left to their own inge- 
nuity, the young craftsmen will evolve 
ideas that are unique and unusual, and 
often very rood. 
the 


was made 


One of illustrations shows a 
castle that 
class of high school boys. 


The 


oatmeal 


in the freshman 


castle was made from eighteen 


boxes pasted together and 
mounted upon common clay taken from 
nearby clay beds. 

The turrets 


shape from cardboard | 


were cut in cornucopia 
x12". The 
fancy cut work around the top of the 
two front turrets was made from strips 
high and 13’ 


glued together and painted with yellow 


of cardboard 14” long, 


paint. While the paint was wet, sand 


mixed with clay to give a stone effect, 


was thrown over it. Small cedar clip- 
pings were stuck into the clay around it 
to give a realistic effect. The entire 
castle is very artistic and was made in 
hours. 
at the 


It has twenty windows 


class periods in about 
It is 28” long, 11” 
highest point. 


twenty 
wide and 29” 


and a main entrance with a drawbridge 


which does not show clearly in this 


picture. 
The Parthenon shown, was made a 


Ss a 


part of the ninth grade class work in the 





Building Projects 


GLOVER 


art department of the Central Junior 
High School, New Britain, 
under the direction of James F. 

The 


7’ =ae" 


Connecticut, 
Glover. 


foundation board used was 


The entire model was made 
from cardboard, odd pieces of paraffin 


taken from preserve jars, and was 


covered with white paint, thus making it 
an inexpensive school problem. 
base. 


The model is 17” x 36” at the 


Two steps I high, made of wood, one 


glued upon the other, are mounted and 


ascend from the base. Mounted on the 


top step are two rows of pillars, the 
inner row being one inch from the 
outside row. There are eight pillars 


across the front. Each pillar has been 
moulded from scraps of paraffin, thirteen 
grooves being carved lengthwise upon 
There are 
the pillars 
" high. 


The frieze over the tops of the pillars 


each pillar. seventeen pil- 


lars on each side, being 


aboyt 1” apart and 414 


is a cornice 17” x 36” x 1” and is made 


from cardboard. Upon this rests the 
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get 
me Se a 
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the main entrance. This 


frieze is an exact duplicate of the Roman 


frieze over 
Parthenon at Athens even depicting the 
broken Roman The 
frieze at the highest point is 3” and con- 
tains twenty figures. It is worked out 
in minute detail. The work was done 
with a the 
paraffin. 


chariot wheels. 


heated hairpin carving 
The roof was made from cardboard 
with an opening in the center 11” x 5” to 


enable incense to ascend from offerings 
before a Goddess that was carved from 
paraffin. Upon the corners of the roof 
are mounted images of Greek symbols. 

The entire model was painted with 
two coats of white flat paint and one of 
white enamel. 


You look the 


from the front and can see the altar and 


can into Parthenon 
statue. 

Both of these problems were worked 
on with much interest by the students 
and when completed were viewed and 
studied by other students who were not 
so fortunate as to have had an opportu- 
nity to work on them. 

If preceded by some study on the 
history of the buildings being made, the 
working out of these and similar sub- 
jects would be a good problem for both 
the art and manual training classes. 


Book Week and Poster Week 


SISTER M 


B' )OK WEEK at our school was the 

Poster Week which 
the 
aid of language, spelling, writing, and 
coloring. 

In our work during Book Week, the 
pupils were asked to spend much time in 
the library, each reading from fifteen to 
twenty stories. From this reading, each 
child chose two or three stories which 
appealed to him most, read them to the 
class, and copied expressions which they 
deemed beautiful or unusual from the 
standpoint of description of scenery, of 


forerunner of 
was successfully concluded with 





MARGUERITE, O.8.D. 


characters, or sentiment expressed. 
This necessitated thoughtful reading. 
the 
characters in the stories with a view to 
having them studied as subjects during 
Poster Week. First of all, there can be 
no appreciative understanding of any 


Special attention was given to 


story unless the meaning of each word is 
reasonably well the 
pupil. The children were given ample 
opportunity at this time for oral expres- 
sion of the different stories they had 
read 

Later each child was given an original 


understood by 


























BOOK WEEK AND POSTER WEEK 


story towrite and during three recitation 
periods the children were allowed to 
their sketches to the 
The pupils criticized each story in a 


present class. 
constructive manner. 

The result of Book Week was that the 
children were given an appreciation of 
literature, anappreciationof the beauties 
of nature, their vocabularies were mate- 
rially increased, and they became ac- 
quainted with many literary gems that 
would otherwise pass by unnoticed. 

As pictures constitute one of the most 
valuable helps in teaching literature to 
children, we left Book Week only to find 
it again in Poster Week. 

The 


carried on as a project and an out- 


work of poster making was 


growth of the reading the pupils had 
They the 
from the scenes in the story they liked 


done. selected characters 


MARGUERITE 


best. The regular 14” x 18” gray or 
black poster paper and white manila 
paper was used by the pupils, and all of 
the work was done in freehand paper 
cutting. 

Prizes were offered for the three best 
posters. The teachers from the other 
The first prize 
the 
the 


rooms were the judges. 
was the poster “Sigurd’s Horse,”’ 
second, “The Three Bears’’ and 
third, ‘‘ Little Red Riding Hood.’ 
Further 
of 
second grade pupils to spend an after- 


language work was given 


by way writing invitations to the 
noon in the fifth grade room identifying 
The grade, 
sponded by an acceptance of the invita- 


stories. second too, re- 


tion. This grade also did some very 
excellent work in oral expression of the 
stories they had recognized from the 


posters. 
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ARNOLD SOME ROBIN HOOD CASTLES 








Some “Robin Hood” Castles 


M. LOUISE ARNOLD 


UST because the drawing teacher saw 
Robin Hood and went about for 
weeks in an Early English daze of 
knights and outlaws, the children of two 
sixth gradesmade these jolly little castles. 
A fine castle had appeared in a maga- 
zine some time before and while the 
drawing teacher had failed to save it, 
one of her nice teachers had one and it 
served as a model for the one while the 
other was made of sheer enthusiasm. 
Boxes and cartons were used in both 
efforts. One castle was painted with 
kalso, black and white, mixed with glue, 
and, while still wet, was liberally 
sprinkled with sand; the other was 
covered with papier maché. I accused 
the children of old fashioned paper 
chewing, but they explained that they 
had soaked torn newspapers with glue 
and water. The turrets roofs were of 
red paper and many bright pennons 
floated from meat skewers. Both draw- like little trees. Knights and Ladies 
bridges worked and one castle could be of clothespin frame are seen in one, and 
lighted up from the inside. oh! yes, corrugated paper painted red 
There was a race to see which would made a fine tile effect in the slanting 
get theirs in a downtown window first. roof. 





One was displayed in a florist’s shop, It was a most successful community 
surrounded with plants and shrubs, and problem and ‘Elmer’ made an indi- 
the other was banked with cut branches vidual one at home— the acid test. 
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TO US 





*’ BE KIND TO ANIMALS POSTERS, MADE BY CHILDREN OF THE 4TH AND 5TH GRADES, WALTER HAYS 
SCHOOL, PALO ALTO, CAL THESE WERE DONE UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MRS. DRESBACH, ART 
INSTRUCTOR 
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‘ POSTER DESIGN 47 CIVIC POSTERS 
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ANOTHER PAGE OF POSTERS DONE BY MRS. DRESBACH 8S STUDENTS IT IS SURPRISING HOW EFFECTIVE 
MANY OF THESE CUT-OUT POSTERS ARE. THEY TELL THEIR MESSAGE MUCH BETTER THAN SOME 
PROFESSIONAL POSTERS 
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WAYS OF RAISING CHILDREN’S STANDARD IN DRAWING 
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Ways of Raising Children’s Standard 


in Drawing 


JESSIE TODD 


ELOW are given a few tried and 

proved ideas that may be of help to 
teachers who like to see their pupils 
make visible progress. 


1. ur first plan is to have a set of 
drawings filed for each child. Every 
two or three months, the children are 
asked to draw something to put in the 
file. 


vear are taken out so that each child can 


The drawings from the previous 
see his work. If there is no improve- 
ment, the child feels ashamed and tries 
to do better. If there is improvement, 
he feels encouraged. ‘This is very help- 
ful, especially in a class having a great 
variety of ability in its members, as 
each child compares his work with his 
work of the previous year, instead of 
comparing it with the work of other 
members of the class. 

Merely comparing his work with that 
the 
courages the child who is poor in draw- 


of other members of class, dis- 
ing, and often gives the talented child 
too high an opinion of his own work. 
This often results in his neglecting to 


work for improvement. 

II. Another means of raising achild’s 
standard is to have him keep a note- 
book. 


a notebook, and wants every page to be 


The average child takes pride in 


his best. 
III. Sometimes this plan may be 


used: Have the child make the same 


Each time, give 
him one more suggestion as to how to 
make it better. 

IV. Show children drawings a little 


picture several times. 


better than their own, e. g., drawings 
made by children several grades higher. 
If the subject is similar the children can 
make better comparisons. This shows 
them the possibilities of the subject, 
and spurs them on to greater effort. 

Oftentimes a little talk on the fun of 
trying each time to make a drawing that 
is better than the previous one, or seeing 
how many things they can draw well 
from memory will obtain surprising 
results from an art class. 

Children will work overtime on any 
particular project that really interests 
them, and will often develop new angles 
of their own on the subject. This is 
also true of the competitive spirit. 
Some teachers do not approve of this, 
but the fact remains that the children 
will find themselves meeting competi- 
tion when they go out into the every- 
day world,and should be trained to good 
clean sportsmanship in everything they 
do. 

A school exhibit which shows a child’s 
drawing in one grade and his improved 
work in the succeeding year, would go 
a long way toward obtaining unusually 
good results. Saving his best work each 
vear would help make this an eas) 


matter. 


